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men! More of this anon! 





Devon,) under two years old. 
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principal crop, be most auccessfully introduced, thereby 
relieving him from the tribute he has to pay for the very 
necessaries of existence. The State Society deserves the 
thanks of the community, and the fostering care of the 
State authorities. 


“As a people, we have been peculiarly blessed. Amid 
ihe general pressure of the times, we have suffered but 
litle, while thousands and tens of thousands of our fel- 
low citizens in other sections of the country, have been 
overwhelmed in poverty and ruin. Go from neighborhood 
to neighborhood, throughout our territory, and, with the 
most inconsiderable exceptions, every where you meet 
with the evidencés of comfort and plenty. The problem 
is now solved, that with proper effort, the poor man can 
become rich, and the rich richer, withip the limits’ of 
Carolina. The spirit of emigration to the fertile vallies 
of the West, which drove so many of our people from 
their native soil, has in a great measure subsided, and been 
succeeded by a patriotic devotion, which every succeed- 
ing year serves but to strengthen. The lessons of dear 
bought experience have not been without profit. The 
general ruin which has pervaded so many sections of the 
Southwesternand Western States, has tended greatly to sat- 
isfy our people with their present home, and make them 
look to industry and care, and not to the chances of spe- 
culation, for the means of improving their condition. It 
is matter of sincere pride, that our leading interest, Agri- 
culture, is now attracting unusual attention. The fact is 
made manifest, that our lands, by proper cultivation, will 
yield an abundant product; and it is gratifying to know, 
that many of the first minds of the State are now devoting 
their energies to the subject. Already the improvement 
in our system of cultivation, is maked and decided, and 
lands, which but a few years ago were considered value- 
less, are ranked among the first in the State. As an evi- 
dence of the increasing interest in Agriculture, I point 
you to a recent organization of a Central Society at Co- 
Jumbia, devoted to the subject, composed of our most in- 
telligent citizens, in different sections, and the establish- 
ment of a Journal under its auspices. It is no less a dic- 
tate of patriotism than of interest, that we should be as 
little dependent upon others as possible. In a strict sense, 
we can never be said to be independent, so long as we 
look to other, regions for the very food which nurtures 
and sustains us. ,And though it is not to be expected or 
desired, that the time will arrive when the intercourse with 
our neighbors, from an exchange of products, will be ar- 
rested, yet it is toanifestly true, that no consideration of 
policy requires that we should expend annually, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, for articles which can be grown 
upon our own soil, at a cost far less than that which we 
now pay for them. For many years, a too exclusive at- 
tention has been devoted to our great staple, Cotton. 
Blessed as we are with a great variety of soil, admirably 
adapted to the culture of many most valuable products, 
with the certain prospect of a success that will meet the 
wants of our own people, it is certainly in our power to 
Jessen materially the heavy tribute which we pay to 
others. The indications of public sentiment abundantly 
prove that a wholesome spirit is now at work, and that a 
day of better things has dawned upon us. Many of our 
planters begin almost to doubt the sanity of that man who 
will make his cotton, and buy every thing else. " Many 
dissent from the hitherto received maxim, in our agrti- 
cultural philosophy, that the most successful planter, is 
he who sends the largest number of bales to his Factor. 
The modest and unpretending farmer, who makes every 
thing that he wants, and by a sure and regular surplus adds 
steadily to his property, has forced himself upon public at- 
tention, and contributed largely to dissipate this general and 
mischievous error. Men are now more engaged in making 
calculations upon the only safe basis, clear profit. It is 
gratifying to know, that the occupation of a Planter, al- 
ways respectable among us, has risen in public estimation 
to a dignity not second to the learned professions. The 
strongest desire now pervades our community, to deve- 
lope to the utmost, the agricultural and other natural re- 
sources of our State. Impressed, as | know you are, with 
the importance of this fundamental interest, you will feel 
it_your duty to come to its aid, by all the means in your 

power, 

As connected with this subject, permit me to direct 
your attention to the importance of a Geological and Ag- 
ricyltural survey of the State. This matter was brought 
to the notice of the last Legislature, by Governor Nose, 
I] trust it will receive 


your most serious consideration, as no measure upon 
which you will be called to act, involves, in a higher de- 
gree, the general interest. South Carolina should not be 
backward in promoting the cause of science, by following 
the example of many States of our Union, as well as other 
parts of the world. ' 

Apart from the immediate or more remote advantages 
which are likely to accrue to her from the accomplish- 
ment of this object, her reputation, as a liberal and en- 
lightened Government, requires her to respond to the 
claim which the rest of the civilized world exerts upon 
her, to contribute her proportion to the mass of information 
already accumulated. From similar considerations, States, 
poorer in resources and population, and whose citizens are 
engaged in employment less likely to be directly benefit- 
ed by the developement of their physical resources, have 
liberally undertaken and accomplished such projects. But 
South Carolina is an agricultural State, and it is a lament- 
able fact, that from the want of correct information, and 
from the natural desire for the greatest immediate profit, 
without reference to future advantages, a large portion of 
her soil has been exhausted of its fertility, and thrown 
out of cultivation. A knowledge of the geological struc- 
ture of our State, is the first and most essential instrument 
to arrest this devastation. By indicating the position of 
those calcareous and argillacious deposites, which are 
known to be widely distributed throughout our borders ; 
by teaching the modes of recognizing, distinguishing and 
applying them, in the varying circumstances to which they 
are adapted, means will be presented of reclaiming 
thousands of acres of exhausted land, which are now a 
reproach to our knowledge and enterprize. 

The exploration of Metallic Ores, is a matter of great 
imporiance. ‘I'wo of these, Iron and Gold, have received 
some attention. The ores of iron are widely distributed 
throughout our State, and many of extreme value have 
been entirely neglected, in consequence of an ignorance of 
the deposits of those other mineral substances, often to be 
found in their immediate vicinity, which are essential to 
their profitable working. Gold has been worked out to 
an inconsiderable extent, and to small profit. ‘The devel- 
opement of the localities of iron, and its proper fluxes, in 
the vicinity of the gold region, is very likely to give an 
impetus to the production of the latter metal, by causing 
the introduction of the Russian process of obtaining it, by 
melting the ores in combination, and subsequently sepa- 
rating them,:and thus giving a new and extensive di- 
rection for the profitable employment of capital and la- 
bor. 

The great variety of our geological formation, from the 
oldest or primitive, to the most recent or tertiary, affords 
reasonable prospect of yielding. by minute, scientific ex- 
amination, other metallic or mineral treasures, among these 
may. be enumerated Marble, and materials for building, 
Coal, or Peat, &c. which, apart from their immediate val- 
ue, are well worthy of attention, from the new channels 
of enterprize which they will lay open.” 


Tue Cotton Cror.—The Governor of Alabama in his 
Message to the Legislature, states that there will be a very 
great deficiency in this year’s cotton crop,compared with 
that of the last. The report of the committee of the S. 
C. State Agricultural Society, it will be scen, states that 
the estimated amount of the crop of Upland cotton, is 
five-eighths of last year’s. 


State Boarp or AGricuttcre.—The Henrico (Va.) 
Agrtcultural Society has adopted a resolution to present 
a memorial to the General Assembly, praying the estab- 
lishment of a State Board of Agriculture. 


Destruction or THE Louisiana SuGaR Crop.—The 
New Orleans Courier, and the Bulletin, of the 2d inst. 
both concur in stating, that by gentlemen from the coast, 
they learn 

“That the freezing weather of last week has nearly ru- 
inedfthe standing cane. In the Parishes of Lafourche 
Interior, Terrebone, &«., the frost was severer even than 
it was on the river. The quality of the late made sugar, 


thousand hogsheads less than was confidently calculated 
upon two weeks ago.” 


Come To THx Poixt.—All Editors must have observed 








and lamented how prone many writers are tospin out and 


in consequence, will be inferior, and the quantity many- 








prefix lung preambles and apoligies to their communications 
instead of coming at once to the point. Like some nuts with 
very thick hulls, and no less thick and much harder shelle 
the kernel after all, is small out of all proportion, tho’ jt pein 
be rich and sweet.—The following is of that kind, being z 
conclusion of a communication of more than two columns jn 
that valuable agricultural paper the Southern Agriculturis, 
I will at preseat only assure you that my experience h 
satisfied me of the truth of the saying, that “one cow well 
milked is worth two badly milked.” I had the past seagp 
two cows in milk, which furnished an abundance of milk 
for my family. They however began to fail under tolerab}, 
feeding and some neglect in stripping the milk, until the lose 
of milk was seriously felt; in fact, one of them*was so near| 
dried up that she was turned dry. Prompt attention was 
given tothe other, the food was doubled, and instructions 
were given to strip her thoroughly at each milking. In two 
weeks she doubled her quantity of milk, has since trebled it 
and now gives nearly as much as the éwo did in the summer, 
when badly attended to. Let this fact go for what it is 
worth. Jtis worth much to all loversof mitk and butter, . 


R. 





Mr. Jenifer, the indefatigable and efficient advocate of 
the interests of the Tobacco Planters, has Already of: 
ered a resolution in the House of Reprentatives for 
the appointment of a select committee on the Tobac. 
co Trade, which was adopted; the committee to 
consist of nine members, and was to be announced among 
the other committees of the House on Monday. Mr, 
Jenifer will of course be appointed Chairman of the 
committee, and we have every assurance, from his past 
course, that whatsoever is possible to be done in the 
branch of the National Legislature of which he is a mem- 
ber, will be accomplished during the present session — 
The proceedings of the Convention now in session in 
Washington, cannot but have a most powerful influence 
on the public mind, and shew conclusively the disadvan- 
tages with which this trade has had to contend for so 
many years. 


The President in his message on the opening of Con- 
gress, Says : 

“Under the appropriation of the last session of Con. 
gress, an agent has been sent to Germany, for the purpose 
of ptomoting the interests of our tobacco trade.” 


Tue Osace Wueart. 
Queen Ann’s County, Oct.'7, 1S40. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sir,—Having had an opportunity a few days 
since of examining the head of Osage Wheat, which had 
been deposited at the Mechanics Bank of Baltimore for 
inspection, and which is advertised for sale at the very 
moderate price of $5 a head, I feel bound to say, for the 
information of my brother farmers, that it is, in my opin- 
ion, neither more nor less than the Triticum Compositum 
of Botanists—usually called Egyptian wheat. 

The high reputation, however, of the gentleman whose 
letter relating to this wheat has been published, forbids 
the idea that he designed practising an imposition on the 
agriculturists of Marvyland—neither do | suppose that 
his worthy friend from whom he received his information 
had any such intention; but it is well that the unsus- 
pecting should be put upon their guard, and it is for this 
purpose alone that this communication is addressed to you. 
I may be mistaken as to the identity of the Osage and 
Fevptian wheats, but if you will consult Eaton’s and 
Wright’s “North American Botany,” and then compare 
the Osage with the head of Egyptian wheat which is 
herewith sent, and which was given to me by one of my 
sons who has recently returned from the Rensselear In- 
stitute, Troy, New York, who plucked it in the vicinity of 
that place, I think you will he perfectly satisfied of the 
correctness of my opinion. The head of wheat which | 
send to you has undergone the operation of the press, for 
the purpose of pseserving it, having been gathered when 
in bloom. 

If you think the above worthy of publication you will 
please give it a place in your valuable paper. 
Respectfully yours, &c. Rusticvs. 

[The wheat sent by our correspondent is undoubtedly 
the same. The subject has been sufficiently explained 
alreaty. We never had an idea that any one would think 


of purchasing the wheat, nor think it necessary very 
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formally to guard the agricultural community by any 
warning on the subject.] 





CuLTIVATION OF THE ARTICHOKE, &c. 
Dardenne P. O., St. Charles Co., Mo. 
November 19, 1840. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— , 

In a late No. of the Farmer you published a 
request from a subscriber for information as to thesproper 
mode of cultivating the artichoke; and if it will not be 
deemed arrogant for a man who has cultivated but a sin- 


gle crop, to offer advice to others, I will give you the re-} 


sult of some experiments which I made in the cultivation 
of that plant, the present season. 

Whether the artichoke we cultivate here, is the genuine 
Jerusalem artichoke or not, | am not prepared to deter- 
mine, as | have seen no other kind, nor even a specitic 
description of the different varieties of that plant. This 
plant has been cultivateu in this neighborhood by a few 
individuals for several years, and highly recommended to 
others by all who had tried it. 

Last spring a particular friend of mine who had culti- 
vated the artichoke to some extent, presented me with a 
single artichoke, a very large one, accompanied with a re- 
quest that | would make it produce as much as possible, 
and make public report of my doings in the premises, to 
which conditions | assented. [I commenced operations 
by dividing it into forty-five parts, taking care to leave at 
Jeast one eye to each part. These J planted in fifteen 
hills, in two rows, hills four feet apart each way, ina 
highly manured piece of land in my garden. My object 
in planting in two rows only, instead of a solid square 
form, was that the plants might all enjoy the full benefit of 
sun and air, at least on one side. They were well culti- 
tivated, that is, the ground was kept clean, and well pul- 
verised. On the 22d of October, this crop was dug in 
order to be sent to the annual exhibition of the St. 
Charles Agricultural Society, for exhibition and measure- 
ment. J was prevented from attending the Fair by a se- 
vere bodily attliction, and sent the aitichokes and divers 
other articles, by my son, a youth of 17, with a verbal re- 
quest to the oflicers of the society to have them measured 
and officially reported. This the society failed to do, 
and the crop was not measured. ‘They however filled 
two of the sacks that ground alum salt is brought to 
market in, as fullas they would tie, and a third one about 


half full. ‘These sacks,hold from three to three and a‘ 


half bushels each; and therefore, the product, must have 
been from 74 to 8 bushels, which is believed to be the 
greatest yield that is on record. 

Now for my general crop: I procured about three- 
fourths of a bushel of seed artichokes last spring from 
the same friend who presented the large one above men- 
tioned. I planted them on a lot that J considered too 
much reduced by cultivation to make.a fair crop; but as 
it was the only small Jot I had on which I could afford to 
turn my hogs to harvest the crop, I determined to plant 
them on it, and adopted the following plan to make it 
productive. The ground was well broken up in the fore 
part of May, and laid off with the shovel-plough at four 
feet distance each way ; the very small pieces dropped in 
a hill, and covered about as corn is generally covered.— 
When the plants were of sufficient size, they were plough- 


-ed and hoed in the usual way ; and when waist high ora 


litle more, were ploughed both ways with the shovel- 
plough, very deep, say 9 or 10 inches; and as soon after 
as it could be done, the whole surface, (one-fifth excepted 
for experiment) of the patch was covered to the depth of 
about 3 inches, with old half-rotten straw. Yesterday | 
dug four successional hills near the middle of the patch, 
where the straw was laid, and found the product to be 1} 
bushels by actual measurement. J also in like manner 
dug four hills where no straw had been put on, and found 
the product to be 7-Sths of a bushel, or exactly half as 
much as the other. ; :; 

I had been impressed with the belief for several years 
past, that all cultivated crops might be greatly increased 
ty applying some covering to the surface, after the ground 

ad been effectually cleaned and pulverised ; and made 
this experiment to test the correctness of that belief. The 
result has been a most triumphant demonstration of the 
correctness of that belief. According to the rate of pro- 


» duction of the four hills dug where the straw was laid on, 


the prodnct per acre would be 1196 bushels and a frac- 
tion. This ] think would be hard to beat, too. I also 
raised a radish this season, of what variety I am not able 














to determine, as the seed was obtained accidentally.in a 
lot of onion seed, that is something of a mammoth. It 
grew the whole season without producing seed, and is 
stored away for the purpose of making seed next spring. 
Its circumference is 34 inches, and its weight 26 Ibs. | 
also raised a splendid litte crop of the Silesian or White 
Sugar Beet; but as J have neither weighed nor measured, 
I cannot give the result in figures. ‘This I can say, how- 
ever—I am more than simply pleased with the.cultivation 
of this plant. This is the third crop I have raised. 

1 promised in a communication made some time last 
year, on the subject of blight in pear trees, to communi- 
cate the result of some experiments I jad then recently 
been making on blighted pear trees. My quackery proved 
entirely worthless, my trees having blighted very badly 
again this season. It seems as though no remedy is to be 
found for this fatal disease. I however do not yet des- 
pond, and intend to make at least one more effort, not to 
cure, but to prevent the disease. 1 have become satisfied 
that the disease is produced by a superabundance of wa- 
ter becoming stagnant in the sub-soil; and believe that 
ridging high before planting, or underdraining, will pre- 
vent the disease; and shall not content myself until I 
have tested my theory by fair experiment. Some:6 or 7 
years since | planted a lot of pear trees in grass land, 
(timothy, clover and blue grass,) with a view of 1etard- 
ing their growth or preventing excessiveluxuriance. These 
trees remain as yet entirely healthy ; but their growth, as 
I anticipated, has been slow in comparison with others 
planted in mellow, cultivated land. ‘The sod J think has 
some infiuence in preventing a superabundance of water 
accumulating under it, 

The season here in the far west has been very produc- 
live in corn, and all the vegetable crops we attempt to 
raise, and especially so of all the vine fruits, except the 
grape, which failed almost in toto. [t was seriously af- 
fected with both blight and rot. You were greatly mis- 
led by an article whinch you copied some time during 
the early part of the present fall, or latter part of the sum- 
mer, from the St. Louis Evening Gazette, on the subject of 
the wheat of this region. ‘That article asserted that the 
wheat crop was every where most abundant, and of ex- 
cellent quality. Now nothing could be much farther 
from the truth than that assertion. It is true the wheat 
crop was not an entire failure; but it is equally true that 
it was a total failure as it regards many districts of the 
west, and very many farms in every district of the west, 
with the exception perhaps of Michigan and lowa. The 
crop it is true promised well until:about two weeks be- 
fore harvest, better than common; but. the rust attacked 
the entire crop of the west; and it was injured in all 
sorts of degrees from very slight up (or down, whichever 
you choose to call it,) to total destruction, according to 
local situation, and the different stages of maturity, when 
attacked by the rust; generally the highest situations, 
with universal exposure, fared best. I think the rust de- 
stroyed within: a circle having this place for its centre, 
and a diameter of 20 miles, from one-third to half the 
crop, and injured the whole, more or less. Our next 
wheat crop must necessarily be a small one, there being 
but little put in this fall in consequence of the late price 
of the article, (62} cents being the ultimatum,) and the 
very wet character of the fall, and that little put in too 
late, and in bad order. 

You are at liberty, as usual, to use or reject any part 
of the foregoing, at discretion. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Joun Smitu. 

N. B. Winter is upon us in considerable severity. It 
commenced snowing on the 15th, since when it has con- 
tinued cold, freezing pretty severely, and snowing occa- 
sionally, until we have quite a respectable snow; and it 
is extremely cold for the season. J.S. 

_ Rowan Potatoes. 
Extract to the Editor, dated ; 
“Wasnineton, D. C. Dec. 9, 1840. 


“As you may wish to know how productive the Rohan 
potato is, J take occasion to state that [ sent three to my 
partner on the Ohio River, in Virginia, in the autumn of 
1838. They were planted in °39, and their produce 
again in 1840. He writes me that he has dug over a han- 
dred bushels, for which he has been offered $1.50 per 
bushel. One of these potatoes, raised in my garden this 
year, weighed 23 lbs. I find them scarcely inferior to 


over the Mercer: it is not hollow in the centre, large a= 
it may be; the large Mercers are liable to this defect.” 





New Propvucts.—There are doubtless sections of the 

American continent, in the soil and ¢limate of which all 

the fruits and vegetables of the different continents of 
Europe would flourish and reach maturity. Many ex- 
cellent foreign and tropical plants have been already nat- 
uralized within the boundaries of the United States, and 
we are pleased to see that efforts are making to introduce 
and cultivate others. Experiment has shown that several 
of the most valuable productions of the West Indies grow 

readily in some sections of the Floridas; and we think 

there can be no doubt that the choicest fruits of France 

would, in several of the American States, so flourish as 

richly to reward the enterprise and means necessary to 

their introduction. ; 

It is stated that an eminent horticulturist in New York 
has recently gone largely into the culture of the Langue- 
doc Almond, the best variety of this fruit raised in France. 
“He has raised, in the vicinity of New York city, this 
year, 10,000 of these trees, many of which are five feet 
high, having made a most luxuriant growth. [le is con- 
fident the trees will prove perfectly hardy, and in the third 
season will yield fruit abundantly.” 

In Texas, an enterprising horticulturist has a nursery 
of olive trees, which, we have seen it stated, are growing 
finely. This is among the most valuable of all the vege- 
table productions of the earth. The tree begins to bear 
when it is three years old, and continues to produce large- 
ly to a very great age, improving its fruit every season for 
many years after its first yield. 

It may not be known, at least generally, that the seed 

of the date, as purchassed at the fruit stores in this 

country, will vegetate and grow thriftily. Such is the 
fact. We have had a number shoot up strong and vigor- 
ous spears, growing from six to eight inches above the 
ground the first summer, and sending out a couple of 
strong roots of even greater length. Through either early 
frosts, or the act of transplanting in the fall, we have never 
preserved the plants over the first winter. 

Cause and effect are generally much further apart than 
most people are in the habit of supposing. Who'knows 
but that the extraordinary exertions now making by Great 
Britain to’ supply herself with raw cotton from her East 
Indian possessions may, among their very first results, add 
$50,000,000 per annum to the wealth-of the American 
People, by inducing in the United States a home supply 
of silks, wines, and foreign fruits? This is looking far 
away for a cause, but such a result is gertainly among the 
strong probabilities of the time—Cincinnati Adver- 
liser. it 





Cutture or THE STRAWBERRY. 

Messrs. Gaylord and Tucker—\n my last I] promised 
to give you my plan of cultivating the strawberry, which 
having succeeded for seven ‘or eight years, producing a 
full supply of fruit with much less labor, is, | conceive, 
worthy of being made public. The duration of a bed 
cultivated after my plan, is also a matter of great conse- 
quence. 

I have never grown any of the choicest varieties ex- 
cept Keene’s seedling, nor have produced fruit ‘so large 
as I have seen figured or described, but as to the amount 
produced on a given space,I think 1 can compete with 
the most fortunate or skilful. 

For soil I choose that between the extremes of dry and 
moist, a little gravelly I prefer, which I prepare by mix- 
ing well rotted leaves, rotten wood and cow yard manure 
in about equal quantities, which | have well mixed with 
the soil, by spading or ploughing in deep, if with the 
plough, some. two or three times. _| then level theground, 
but.do not raise it above the walks, so that it will receive 
and retain all the water which falls upon it. Thus prepa- 
red, I proceed with my plantation, either in autumn or 
spring. The former is preferable, provided the weather 
is favorable for transplanting in August or September, so 
that the young plants can take root sufficient to endure 
the winter. In planting I arrange my. beds abont six feet 
wide, putting in the plants about a foot asunder each 
way. At or near the approach of winter, I give a slight 
covering of tan bark, say the first year, the second of wet 
or rotting leaves, and the third of some light mould or 
well rotted manure, and so on alternately. The tan or 
leaves are best the first year,as either of them better pro- 





the Mercer for the table. The Kohan has one advantage 


tect the plants. If the plantation was made in autumn, 
by the next July or August the whole surface should be 
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w . covered with the vines, which will spring up through 

.2 top-dressing without difficulty ; at which time I pass 
through the plantation with a — cutting through, say 
lengthwise about one spit wide, and turning under the 
plants, then leaving about the same width, and so on alter- 
nately through the whole bed. ‘Top dress as above for 
the winter, and next spring as soon as the frost is out, 
and the ground sufficiently dry to leave the earth or soil 
light and ‘mellow, I cut through the bed cross-wise with 
the spade in the same manner as before. If the planta- 
tion was made in the spring, the first spading should be 
performed the next spring, and so on semi-annually from 
yearto year. In an old bed I take care to turn under the 
old plants, so as always to keep up a succession of new 
and vigorous plants—I never disturb the manures, and do 
not know but the best time to perform the second spading 
of the season would be immediately after gathering the 
fruit, so as to give the runners a light open soil to take 
root in. From the success I have met with by this pro- 
céss, | am inclined to think that a bed or plantation will 
Jast twenty years, or perhaps even a century—I had a 
bed seven years old, in a garden J abandoned, without any 
care last spring or even last year after the March work- 
ing, which produced its usual quantity of fruit this sea- 
son. 

During the blooming season, unless in wet weather, | 
always give a slight watering from a pot with a rose eve- 
ry every evening to set the fruit. This must never be 
omitted if fruit be an object. 

Another circumstance must not be overlooked, that you 
have bearing or fertile plants. A Jittle observation or 
skill on the part of the cultivator will enable him to dis- 
tinguish the barren from the fertile plants, from the large 
showy flowars, with long stamens, red or black anthers 
of the former, while the latter are almost destitute of sta- 
mens or anthers and the petals of the flowers are very 
small. It is said to be necessary to plant both kinds to- 
gether in order to success. ~Of the truth of this I have 
some doubts, but [ have not experimented sufficiently on 
the matter to determine. 

As to the produce, I believe, without difficulty by my 
plan of culture I can grow 160 bushels of this delicious 
fruit to the acre, perannum, or one bushel to every square 
rod. Indeed, I have by actual measurement greatly ex- 
ceeded this. J. Dire. 





Noctua Gossypu—Army Worm.—The natural history 
of this devastator of the cotton plant is as yet involved in 
much obscurity. Pliny makes no mention of the animal, 
although he furnishes a satisfactory description of the 
plant. As many of our readers take a lively interest in 
this department of botany, we will give Pliny’s own 
words: “Moreover in the higher parts of Egypt which 
bend towards Arabia, there groweth a certain shrub or 
bush carrying cotton, which some call Gosspium, others 
Xylon, and the linen thereof made they therefore call 
Xylina. This plant is but small. and bringeth forth a fruit 
resembling the bearded nut or filbert, in the inner shell 
or husk whereof (called Bombyx) there breaketh forth a 
cotton like anto down, so easy to be spun: and there is 
no flax in the world comparable to it for whiteness and soft- 
ness. Of this cotton the Egyptian priests were wont to 
wear their surplices, and they took a singular delight 
therein.” 

Among the many enemies of the cotton plant the Noc- 
tua Gossypii holds a conspicuous rank.—More frequently 
do we find the army worm in tribes than solitary. A res- 
pectable planter informed us, that some twenty years since 
the insect visited his plantation and destroyed in 48 hours 
the cotton plants which occupied 200 acres of land. !m- 
mediately after the devastations committed upon his fields 
he noticed a body of from 40 to 60 feet in length, resem- 
bling a large ship’s cable rolling on the ground, towards 
a neighboring plantation ; on approaching it he discover- 
ed that it was composed ofa living mass of army worms. 

The general appearance of the army worm has been 
faithfully described by Dr. Chisholm: “A single line of 
white runs down the whole length of the back, and a 
double line of the same color parallel to this runs down 
each side; the intermediate spaces of the back and sides 
are of a fine glossy black, covered with soft down; the 
belly is yellow, inclining to white, and the aspiratory or- 
_ are in number double that of the rings composing 

body, viz. twenty. The head is armed with two lateral 
corneous jaws, constituting a cutting forceps of most ra- 
pacious and destructive power.” This insect is supplied 
with food by several different plants, and it has been ob- 











served that it gives a decided preference’ to the Partheni- 
um Hysteropherus. 

‘The change of the Chenille into the pupa state occurs 
within the fold of the leaf; the moth is small, of a light 
greyish chocolate color, and less than one inch in length 
from the head to the extremities of the wings. The 
whole life of the insect, according to Dr. Chisholm, in- 
cluding all its transformations from the ovum to the death 
of the moth, is about twenty seven days. We, however, 
incline to think that the several stages of this animal's ex- 
istence are much more brief. The specimens furnished 
us by our country friends enabled us to observe the 
transformation from Chenille to Chrysalis; the change 
from the Jatter state to moth never exceeded six days; in 
those reported by Dr. Chisholm nine days elapsed. 

It has been remarked that these insects, (not unlike the 
Asiatic cholera in its progress,) after having devoured the 
leaves of the cotton plants on one plantation, have sud- 
denly disappeared, and again shown themselves in full 
vigor upon plantations remote from the first, and hav- 
ing in their progress wandered over several cotton planta- 
tions intervening between those selected by them, without 
the exercise of their rapacious propensities. This fact 
has been repeatedly noticed in Demarara, and we have 
heard of similar exceptions in this State. ‘To what source 
are we to ascribe this selection made by the army worm? 
May it not depend upon tke presence of some, to the Che- 
nille, noxious plants in the cotton fields of such planta- 
tions as have escaped the ravages of these animals. This 
is an enquiry towards which we would call the attention 
of the planter. Ithas also been said that the Noctua 
Gossypii seldom attacks cotton fields in which the plants 
are found at proper distance from each other, and free 
from all weeds. 

Many experiments have been made with the view of 
destroying the ova of the army worm, but as yet they 
have all failed to prove of practical utility. 

To the naturalist every phenomenon in nature posses- 
ses an intense interest. Unfortunately, as yet, this de- 
partment of science has been too much neglected ; indeed 
we are notaware that in ourcolleges it is studied as an 
essential branch of education; and yet its importance, 
even as shown in the “nasty little worm” called Noctua 
Gossy pii, will not be doubted by those whose lossess have 
been equal to from 5000, to 10,000 dollars in one night 
—and caused bya CATERPILLAR. 

NM. O. Picayune. 





To correct DamaGep Grain.—Musty grain, totally 
unfit for use and which can scarcely be ground, may, it is 
said, be rendered perfectly sweet and sound by immersing 
it in boiling water, and Jetting it remain till the water be- 
comes cold. The quantity of water mustbe double that 
of the grain to be purified. The musty quality rarely 
penetrates through the husk or bran of the wheat. In the 
hot water, all the decayed or rotted grain swims upon the 
surface, so that the remaining wheat is effectually cleans- 
ed from all impurities, without any material loss. It is 
afterwards to be dried, stirring occasionally, on the kiln. 
—N. E. Farmer. 





Srate Geotocicat Survey —A public meeting has 
been held in Frederick Co. Md., at which a memorial to 
the State Legislature was adopted, praying that the State 
be divided into two geological districts, and that a Geol- 
ogist be appointed for each. This measure, it is contend- 
ed, would secure a rapid and general diffusion of practi- 
cal and scientific knowledge of agriculture throughout the 
State. 





Potatoes.—According to the Poughkeepsie Tele- 
graph, Mr. Abel Smith, of Dryden, Tompkins county, 
raised from an ace of ground, the past season, five hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes. They were pink-eyes and flesh- 
colored. This speaks very well for the farmer-like man- 
agement of Mr. Smith, but he does not quite come up to 
the yield obtained by Gen. Barnum, a scientific and suc- 
cessful agriculturist of Vermont, who not unfrequently 
digs his thousand bushels from the acre.—Buffalo Com. 
Adv. 





On A LARGE scaLe.—At the show of cattle and im- 
plements at Cambridge, in England, in September last, the 
money received for admission into the yards to see the 
cattle and implements, was from 1600 to 1650 pounds 
sterling, or upwards of 8000 dollars. The number of per- 
sons at the dinner including ladies, was 3000. Ten dol- 











lars, and i 

» and in some cases even fifteen dollars each, were of. 
fered for tickets. A particular object of attraction wi 
out doubt was to hear the agricultural speeches of dis. 
tinguished individuals. E. Farmer. 





The Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette has been pre. 
sented with an ear of corn of gigantic dimensions, which 
he says measured e/even inches in length, and eight inches 
in circumference, and is a fair specimen of a crop grown 
near that city—The product of the field was eighty-fiyg 
bushels per acre. 





Acricutture.—He who has dominion over an ac 
and rescues it from barrenness, and covers it with asmil- 
ing harvest, has more virtuaus self-applause than the cons 
queror of large territories, waste and desolate. Thecule 
ture of the earth savors of filial affection. It is our boun. 
teous mother; it affords us nourishment, and shelter and 
shade—fertile streams—fragrant flowers and _ refreshi 
fruit. We should love it for the sake of the living —for 
the sake of the dead. A beautiful plant, or a luxuriant 
vine, may suggest to a poetical mind the spirit of depart. 
ed beauty putting forth again from the earth where its 
form was inurned. 





Keep Stock 1n Goop conpitTion.—It is of great ad- 
vantage to the farmer to keep his stock in good condition, 
not only in the first of winter, but through the season of 
feeding, till they can subsist well abroad.—When feed 
becomes short in the latter part of the fall, young cattle, 
sheep, and sometimes other cattle and horses, are allow. 
ed to cut their own fodder as the saying is; but the great 
difficulty is that they cannot find fodder enough, after 
vegetation has long ceased its operations, and hard frosts 
destroyed the sweetness of herbage, which grows shorter 
and scarcer every day. 

Sometimes sheep subsist abroad till January, and 
though there may be an advantage in guarding against 
injury from keeping them long from the ground, yet they 
should have a good supply of food from the barn to keep 
them in good condition, lest they fail on their scanty _al- 
lowance abroad. If they will not eat hay well while rune 
ning out, they should have roots, or something that they 
will eat. 

An animal may be kept short of food in the latter part 
of the fall or first of winter, at a very small saving of food, 
but at a great loss in the condition of the animal. It is 
like salting a‘hog with a pound of salt—a saving of salt 
but less af bacon, One dollar saved by short keeping 
of animals, will be a loss of five dollars. It will cost 
more to keep the animals through the whole winter, and 
the profit from the animals, either in growth or milk will 
be lost.— Yankee Farmer. 





NOTES OF A TOUR, BY B. A. ALLEN, OF BUFFALO. 
Catt.Le, SHEEP AND Swine. 

In stock, I] was glad to notice considerable improve- 
ment. Through New England there seems to be little 
difference in their herds for the last 20 years, except in 
the gradual improvement of their native cattle. And it is 
possible, after all, that our Yankee kindred may be mainly 
right as to breed. The accidental circumstance of the 
port for the embarkation of our pilgrim forefathers to their 
future varied and picturesque abode, happily afforded them 
a convenient source of supply from the herds of fine 
Devons that abound in the neighborhood of Plymouth, 
(England) and from them, with more or less admixture, 
have descended the present extensive herds of the eastern 
States. These animals, though habituated to a warm 
climate, which was buta temporary inconvenience, are 
entirely suited to the character of the country they were 
destined to inhabit ; their smaller body, longer and sinewy 
legs, and especially their great susceptibility of taking on 
flesh, rendered them easy and profitable feeders, and their 
extreme richness of milk, superior working and excel- 
lence of beef, has justly made them a favorite breed to the 
present day. They donotgive the extent of product on 
the same number of legsas the Short florn, and Here- 
fords, and some others ; but if they yield as much or more 
for the quantity of attention and feed consumed, they atl 
swer all the ends required by the intelligent herdsman. 
The native cattle have, to a slight extent, been crossed 
with new importation of Devons, imported Short Horns 
and Ayrshires, but this has only been done to a limited 
degree, and with great carelessness; for on personal in- 
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qury I have found that some of the most intelligent and 


liberal minded citizens, hitherto instrumental in procur+’ 
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jng these animals from abroad, have not now a single pure 
plooced animal in their herds. There is the grand fault 
with our Yankee breeders; the total neglect of pedigree 
and purity of blood, for unfortunately their ancestors, in 
abjuring a hereditary nobility and the rights of primogeni- 
ture, carried their reform from the biped to the quadruped, 
and made genuine democrats of the whole race. 

The principle of placing every man on his own merits, 
jsundoubtedly a good one, though it may be controvert- 
‘ng the authority of an omniscient providence to deny 
that the son of wise and virtuous parentage, is not more 
to be relied on, other things being equal, than the child of 
-morance and sin; but in the animal economy there is 
none of that human dependence on ancestry, for no truth 

beer more fully established as a general rule, than 
that “like produces like.’ We must, then, in accordance 
with this principle, look for capacity in producing good 
animals, not only to what the individval under considera- 
tion is in itself, but also to what its ancestry has been on 
both sides for generations, as characters they faintly ex- 
hibited, or scarcely discernible in an individual, may, from 
its long inheritance be so grafted with the constitution, 
as to be reproduced in successive generations to a great 


In swine aconsiderable improvement has taken place, 
so far as a cursory view would enable me to judge: their 
legs and snouts have been shortened ; their ears set up 
and trimmed off; their backs become broader, and a por- 
tion of their bristles put on the other side of their skin and 
converted into good pork, and the toute ensemble of the 
grunting tribe has been very perceptibly bettered.’ And 
this improvement, so faras my observation extended, has 
invariably been the result of the infusion of a large por- 
tion of the Berkshire or Chinablood. This origin was 
generally sufficiently obvious at the first glance, but in 
one instance where very fine pigs were shown me, with 
a long body, broad back, and sustained through the whole 
length, and terminating in a finely rounded ham ; thin hair 
and no bristles; large of their age and kind feeders, yet 
entirely white, J wasstruck with the perfection of their 
form, and thought if rivals were to be found for Berk- 
shires, they were then before me; but looking a little far- 
ther on the same premises, | saw a fine, pure Berkshire 
sow, which on inquiry, proved to be the dam of the per- 
fect pigs; the mystery was at once solved; they had 
embodied all their superiority from the female “ancestry. 
There was another superior lot of pigs I saw at the Wor- 
eester hospital, produced from successive crosses of the 
China onthe Bedford, which the intelligent head’ of that 


* wellconducted and magnificent establishment informed 


me, with ordinary keep, usually gained one pound per 
day for the first twelve months, at which age. they are 
slaughtered. Their great size they get from the Bedford, 
and their great thrift from the China. The truth is, that 
the Berkshire and the China are the perfection of the hog 
kind; and these perfections have been so thoroughly 
bred into them for successive generations, that they im- 
parta much larger share of improvement in a cross than 
any other, and perpetuate it through a remote posterity. 

But on the subject of stock, as that ofdrains, it is too 
generally the case that our farmers are “penny wise and 
pound foolish ;” they object to the first cost, when in 
both instances they would frequently be repaid the first 
year, and have their investment left as capital, yielding a 
large income annually thereafter. It is to be hoped the 
prevailing spirit of the age, whose every aspiration is on- 
ward, onward, will not fail to inspire them with a just ap- 
preciation of their true interests. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Buffalo, N. Y. R. L. ALuen. 








Tue Premium Boar. The boar, Sam, for which 
the premium of the South Carolina Agricultural Society 
was awarded to-day to Mr. William E. Haskell of St. 
Matthews Parish, is of the very scarce, but deservedly 
celebrated Bedford stock. Of the origin of this unequalled 
stock little is known. ‘Tradition says that it was made 
by the Duke of Bedford, by a cross between the Woburn 
and China Hogs, and that the stock nowin America sprung 
from a pair-of pigs which that nobleman sent as a present 
to Gen. Washington, but which never fulfilled their desti- 
nation. The stock now in Sotith' Carolina, is all from a 
pair of pigs of a litter which took the premium in Penn- 
sylvania a few years ago. 

The boar, Sam, is one of a litter of eight pigs. He is 
now 18 months and one week old. He was well kept 
until he was about 6 months old, when he was turned a- 














mong the stock of the plantation. 
time on poor fare, as no idea was entertained of showing 
him fora premium. He was driven from pasture when 
fourteen months old, and found to weigh 230 Ibs. He 
was fed on trial 7 days, and gained in that time 30 Ibs. 
Such increase was thought dangerous to his health, and 
his daily allowance of food was diminished. He gained 
regularly 20 Ibs. for many weeks in succession, until he 
was 17 moths old, when he weighed 415 Ibs. after which 
he could not be conveniently weighed. If this hog had 
been fed last winter when it would have been safe to do 
so he would have been much larger.—-His sister at 5 
months old weighed 156 lbs. The proprietors of this 
stock will engage to furnish a few pair of pigs next spring 
at $30 per pair, the prices at which they have in all 
instances been sold. . 

For further particulars apply at the office of the Caro- 
lina Planter.— Planter. 





Cuoxinc.—Important to Farmers.—The following 
method of relieving neat cattle when choked by a turnip 
or potatoe, has been tried, and found successful in every 
instance. Pour into the throat of the animal, from a junk 
bottle, a pint or so of lamp or any kind of oil, at the same 
time rubbing the throat briskly with the hand. Imme- 
diate relief will follow. 





Diseases or Horses. 
New-Philadelphia, Ohio, May 11, 1840. 

Hon. Isaac Hitt: Dear Sir—Will the following 
be of any use to your readers? In the belief that you 
and they agree with me in the opinion that the preserva- 
tion of the health of that noble animal rue Horse should 
be more careiully attended to than it is, | copy the an- 
nexed extract from a letter of a Scientific Veterinary Sur- 
geon, educated in England, and who for many years 
resided in the city of Baltimore. On leaving that city 
he wrote to a friend some letters in regard to the treat- 
ment of horses, and while on a visit to this place permit- 
ed me to take a copy of one which I now transcribe for 
your “ Visitor,” if you shall think it worthy of a place. 

j M. A. 

You will be able to distinguish the mouth symptoms 
(of disease) by carefully observing the contrast between 
those symptoms and the healthy color. When you may 
have a horse afflicted with excitement of the alimentary 
canal, you will most easily discover the difference, and 
that without squeezing the tongue ; but by that pressure 
you will be fully convinced. The true knowledge of the 
pulse is difficult to arrive at. Was 1 compelled to lay 
aside the mouth symptoms or the pulse, I would perfer re- 
taining those of the month as being the most unerring. 
But I would advise you frequently to examine the pulses 
of your healthy horses, for there you will be better able 
to distingnish its action when influenced by inflammation. 
Pay particular respect to the want of moisture in the 
mouth, for if that is wanting it is a true indication for the 
loss of blood. And should there be with this no other 
symptom than a loss of appetite, bleeding will of itself in 
all probability remove the disease. Having with strict 
observation made yourself acquainted with the healthy 
state of the mouth, that is, color and moisture—you will 
then be prepared (if your horse loses his appetite) to ex- 
amine the state of his mouth with satisfaction. To know 
the true value of those symptoms, you mast examine the 
diseased horse. 

I consider the following treatment most advisable in 
the disease vulgarly called “the distemper.” I premise 
that this term is not definite, but if wecall it a catarrh 
when not attended with fever, and if with fever, call it a 
catarrh fever, we have a definite term well to be under- 
stood, which will naturally lead to a rational treatment. 
Whatever be the age of the horse, if the following symp- 
toms appear, you there arrive at the discase. First symp- 
tom is a difficulty in swallowing water—his food he can 
better swallow, but that is attended with some pain. 
There is sometimes a great difficulty of breathing, attend- 
ed with much noise. Jn all cases there is a discharge 
from his nostril, which varies in quality, which consists 
as froth or food, or which hag much the appearance of 


He was for a long | 


ing the hair. If it comes ont freely, you may salely open 
it with your penknife, making the incision large enough 
to admit your finger, after wiich the part is to be washed 
once a day with hot water fora few days. 

In some of these cases abscesses from one after another 
in rapid succession to the number of eight or ten or even 
more, from all which the pus must be discharged by open- 
ing. In all those cases in which food comes down the 
nostril, blistering must be attended to, but not until after 
a loss of blood, and the physic has done acting. As this 
disease is a local inflammation of the throat, or a more 
extended fever through the system, blood must be taken 
if the patient is a common sized saddle horse and fleshy, 
to the extent of two gallons, admitting that the fever is 
great, but if it is not, a less quantity will suffice—a purge 
must also be given. 

The nextday if the disease is severe, there may be con- 
siderable excitement which makes it essential that the 
mouth symptoms are strictly attended to, so that if a second 
bleeding is indicatad, it is not to be neglected, and that to 
the extent which may reduce these symptoms, to accom- 
plish which it may or may not require as. much to be 
drawn as on the preceding day. 

In a severe case of this disease the physic ought to op- 
erate briskly for two days at least, giving at each operation 
copious and well mixed passages ; for if from the bowels 
there are only watery passages, there is mach danger. 
On the supposition that the physic operates well, | will 
say there is almost a certainty ofa cure without any other 
trouble, 

On the physic stopping, or ina few days after, the 
symptoms may return, and that with much difficulty in 
breathing, in which case it may be proper to take from 
two to four quarts of blood, giving from half an ounce to 
three quarters of an ounce of aloes, the only cathartic to 
be relied on in any ease of disease of horses, to produce 
ranother gentle purgation, adding a blister to that part of 
the throat immediately behind the jaw bone, as where 
you will by pressing on that part of the throat on both 
sides discover the horse will express pain, to avhich part 
you will apply your blister (being careful in all cases be- 
fore applying a blister to clip the hair close) and on the 
following day’ renew the blister, and even on the third if 
there is not from the past a considerable discharge. 

1 will now presume that the horse has recovered his 
appetite, drinks without any difficulty, and appears to be 
doing well—but continues to run matter from the nostrils; 
in which case you will give 2 oz. of cream of tartar-twice 
a day in his feed, which must be wet that the powder may 
adhere; and this is to continue for one week. Butshould 
the discharge continue after this and the appetite be good, 
you will give in the feed 20 grains of cantharides for 
6, 12 and even 24 days. Adhering to the above direc- 
tions you will avoid the necessity of that troublesome 
practice of poulticing and the tedious and uncertain course 
of nostrums. 

One of the terminations of this disease—and that after 
the horse appears to be recovered, is the dropsy, which 
is first discovered by sweating in one or more of his legs 
—and may be so spread as to appear in numerous large’ 
swellings all over the body, and his legs and thighs twice 
or three times, or even four times their usual size. The 
treatment is repeated purging, and ifthe following direc- 
tions are strictly adhered to the effect will produce much 
surprize. Give aphysic which must be aloes—and in 
four days after it stops repeat, but only in half the por- 
tion of the preceding one, and in four days after that 
stops, repeat; but again in less quantity than the preced- 
ing one. And thus you will continue repeating until 
you think the point gained, which may be longer or 
shorter according to the severity of the disease. Yow 
must expect the horse to be much reduced, but as from 
that he will recover, it is better than losing him. 

As the above succession of purging tends to weaker 
the bowels for a time, as much less portion is required, 
which is essential to be remembered, as the patient would 
be killed by super purgation. Therefore in this case 
purge ought to be active as longas in ordinary cases,: 
one day is long enongh for its action with each’ physic.” 
Memo. a dose of aloes 1} to 1} oz. to’ a’ common sad- 


the white of an egg —or it may be of a better quality of|die horse. #dminister it—pulverized—enveloped in « 
matter, which is far the mast favorable symptom. In | paper—raine’ the horse’s head ancconfine it; thén inser; 


some the swelling under the throat, or up towards the ear 
may be great, but if the breathing is easy.and the horse 
eats, it will be evidence that there is no fever, and that 
nothing will be required but waiting patiently until the 
part is ready for opening, which you will know by pull- 


the: medicine into his mouth—he will ‘in a few minutes 
chew and swallow the paperand its contents. 

Mouth Syspioms. Squeeze the tongue of a healthy’ 
horse in your hand hard, the prints of your fingers’ wilt” 
be perceived when your hand is removed in white inden- 











talions er streaks on the tongue—if the horse has a fever 
or if the intestines are inflamed—squeezing the tongue 
nwill leave no marks or white streaks—this almost always 
idicates bleeding. 





ADDRESS 

Of James M. Garnett, fo the Agricultural Society of 
Fredericksburg, Va.. November 30th, 1840. 

On this occasion, my friends, as on several other of our 
Anniversary Meetings, I shall commence what I have to 
say to you, with a detail of such experiments as I have 
nmde since we last assembled together. Although few 
in number, I hope they will be deemed—at least equally 
interesting with any which ] have heretofore communi- 
cated. And first, | will speak of Indian Corn—that king 
of all grains; since it is not only our chief staple through- 
out all the tide-water portion of Virginia, but really has 
higher claims to our attention than all other grains, on 
account of the far greater variety of uses to which it can 
be applied. This should lead all corn-growers to contin- 
ual experiments, with a view to ascertain which, among 
all the varieties now cultivated, is the best for every pur- 
pose. And true itis, that many trials—called experiments, 
are frequently made, but most of them in a way so loose 
and inaccurate, as to leave the matter quite as much in 
doubt as before the trial—Thus each man is apt to have 
a pet corn of his own, which he fondly conceits is the 
best in the world, and consequently is almost sure to give 
it 3ome advantage over all with which he compares it— 
if indeed, he ever prevails on himself to bring any others 
into competition with his favorite. Again, the few, com- 
paratively speaking, who experiment at all, instead of 
making their trials as accurate as possible, by choosing 
similar ground of precisely the same dimensions and fer- 
tility ; giving it similar culture; and the accurately mea- 
suring the quantities produced by each piece—generally 
content themselves with merely judging by sight. In all 
such cases, if the experimenters happen to be popular Ag- 
riculturists, it is taken for granted by their admirers, that 
their opinions must be correct, and thus the varieties of 
corn which.they recommend, frequently get into very 
extensive use without having any just claims to prefer- 
ence. This we might all easily avoid, simply by making 
experiments for ourselves, with the necessary degree of 
care and nitety, instead of trusting implicitly to others, 
when under‘no necessity whatever to do so. But it is 
idle, perhaps, in me, or any other person, to preach a- 
gainst, the,,most pernicious practice of unnecessarily 
taking things for granted, since thousands upon thou- 
sands of our Face Have been following it, from the earliest 
records 6f fithe to the present day. It is the prolific, the 
inexhaustible source of all the fooleries, frauds, and hum- 
bugs that have ever prevailed throughout the world— 
none of which could ever have injured mankind to any 
great extent, but for their own highly culpable credulity. 
Let this suffice by way of preface to my experiments, 

which I now proceed to give you. 

The first made this year was—a second trial with the 
Chinese tree-corn, which I should prefer calling Thor- 
burn’s corn, as he introduced it, and very few plauts that 
] have ever seen, are less like a tree. The result of this 
experiment was so similar to the one mace in 1839, that 
I think myself warranted in forming the following con- 
clusions in regard to it: First, it ripens sooner in our 
climate, than any of six or eight early varieties that | have 
ever tried, excepi the golden Sioux, which is very un- 
productive. Secondly, it is fit to grind by the last of 
August, if planted by the first of April; and it will pro- 
duce roasting ears in 90 days.—In the next place, it is 
much more productive than any other dwarf-corn. And 
lastly, I infer from the two trials already made, that in 
all land of medium fertility, it will probably yield more 
per acre, although not more by the hill, than any of our 
common large varicties, since you may plant it so close, 
as to have rather more than double the number of stalks. 
For instance, in land wherein the usual distance given to 
our common kinds of corn is five feet each way, with two 
stalks in a hill, the Chinese corn may be planted four 
feet by. three, with the same number of stalks, which is 
as twelve to twenty-five. This disiance | gave it in both 
trials, and the produce last year was at the rate of six 
bartels and two bushels—this year, in similar land, and 
with similar culture, it was at the rate of six barrels and 

bushel. The ears, when perfect, will average about 
eight inches long—sometimes as much as ten, having from 
eight to sixteen rows upon a cob, of middle sized whitish 





grain, very flinty, and weighs within a fraction of 64 Ibs. 
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per bushel.» Last year I stat'd the weight to be 58 Ibs. 
but the corn was then weighed immediately after gather- 
ing, before it was thorough'y dry, which accounts for the 
difference here stated. : 

In the culture of this variety of corn, I have noticed 
more particularly than heretofore, a circumstance which 
has often excited my attention, aad. for which Lean inno 
way account, but on the supposition that the pollen or 
farina of the tassel which impregnates the grain, often 
changes the constitution thereof, when different varieties 
are planted near. each other, before the changes become 
visible; although it generally shows itself the first year. 
Thus the ear of corn which | bought of Mr. Thorburn 
last spring twelve months, was covered with grain exact- 
ly alike in colour, size, shape and texture; yet the pro- 
duce of that ear consisted of at least six dissimilar varie- 
ties ;—if indeed, what we call a variety is constituted, (as 
we generally believe.) by a difference in all the foregoing 
particulars. No other corn grew any where near this 
Chinese corn, and consequently each ear must have been 
impregnated from the tassels of some of the contiguous 
stalks. Another still more remarkable circumstance has 
occurred in gathering my twin-corn, which constitutes 
nearly my whole crop. For four or five years, I have 
been selecting the seed with the greatest care; and I be- 
lieved that it was nearly pure. Yet a single and perfect 
ear has been found, in the midst of it, having eighteen 
rows of small grain upon the cob, every one of which is 
of a deep reddish purple colour, the like of which I have 
very rarely ever seen in any part of our country, and cer- 
tainly never planted. Whence then, came the pollen to 
impregnate this ear? Is it conceivable, can we believe it 
possible, that it was wafted for many—many miles, in a 
mass sufficient to saturate each grain of this one ear, and 
that not a particle should have fallen on the silks of any 
other ear in the field? ‘This seems past credibility, and 
must drive us to the conclusion, that the colour at least, 
of corn, if not all its other characteristics, may possibly be 
changed by something else besides the pollen of the tassel. 

I will here mention another circumstance relative to 
the physiology of the corn plant. In my last address, J 
stated as a fact which I suppose was known to every 
body, who had ever minutely examined a ear of corn, that 
the silk of the ear communicated immediately with the 
small end of the grain by which it was attached to the 
cob. This was represented by some writer in the Albany 
Cultivator, as an error ; and had asserted as a matter not 
to be doubted, that the silk was attached to the outer end 
of thegrain. Unwilling to be positive, even when most 
confident that Iam right, I determined to ascertain tho- 
roughly, as soon as the season permitted, which was mis- 
taken—my commentator or myself. For this purpose |] 
examined as accurately as possible, many ears of corn, and 
procured the aid of others, in searching most carefully, 
for silks connected with the ouler end of the grain.—Not 
one could we find; but we traced thousands to those 
points of the cob to which the small ends of the grain 
were attached. Here the ends of the silks adhered so 
firmly, as to require some little effort to pull them off, after 
the grain had been seperated. I know not that the fact is 
of much consequence to corn-growers in general. But it 
is of some importance to myself, as I deem it necessary 
to convince you, that on such occasions as the present, | 
never advance any opinion, or state any thing as a fact, 
which Ihave not maturely considered. 

I attempted two other experiments with varieties of 
corn, which | had not tried before——One was a yellow 
kind from Lancaster county, there introduced from our 
Eastern Shore, under the name of Russel-corn, where it 
bears a higher character. The other also was yellow, 
and from the great Valley of the Wabash in Indiana. The 
grain of the latter was very large, and more flinty than its 
produce, which somewhat resembles our yellow gourd- 
seed corn. The cobs have sixteen rows of grain; but the 
stalks had only single ears, although in strong land, from 
which it is probable that in our climate this variety would 
not be more productive than some of our own yellow 
kinds. The former variety. produced a better looking and 
heavier grain, to judge merely by the appearance; but it 
was not planted in a situation to enable me to form any 
correct opinion as to its relative productiveness. So far 
as this one trial will justify an opinion, I think that the 
Russel-corn will probably prove preferable to the yellow 
kinds heretofore tried in this part of the country ; although 
I have never yet met with any of that colour, which 
would produce, (unless I greatly err,) within ten or fif- 





teen per cent. as much as the most productive of our 


white kinds. This is a difference in quantity for which 
the higher price of the yellow, in our Northern markeig. 
will not compensate ; to say not‘ing of the fact, that nop 
one Southern man in a hundred, will ever eat yellow corn 
bread, when he can get white. To our taste, there jg 
nearly or quite as much difference between the two, ag 
there is between a choke-pear and a fine seckle or ber. 
gamot. 

Permit me here to call your attention to another cir. 
cumstance relative to this invaluable grain—Indian-Corp 
—as it serves to confirm certain opinions which I hayg 
heretofore expressed in regard to its culture, that many 
deemed very heterodox. In the Farmers’ Register of 
last month, there is a letter from a Mr. W. W. Stevensop.. 
dated Little Rock, Arkansas, wherein he states, that jg 
1834 he planted a small lot of corn, in a light, siliceous. 
soil, with'a red clay sub-soil, the hills four feet apart, 
This he cultivated solely with the single coulter, runnj 
it both ways, seven or eight inches deep, the strokes eight 
inches apart and within four inches of the plants. The 
summer, he says, was very dry and warm, but his cory 
“never twisted at any time,” although the coulter wag 
used four times: In September he cut off some of the 
corn to make room for a building, and found roots more 
than twenty inches below the surface. 

Now supposing this statement to be true, and we have 
reason to presume that it is so, as the writer has given 
his name, it affords strong confirmation of what I have 
often asserted, that the cutting of corn roots, to a con. 
siderdble degree during its growth, does not injure the 
crop, (if at all) to any thing like the extent to which the 
advocates of mere surface-culture contend that it does. | 
certainly would neither adopt, nor fully recommend Mr, 
Stevenson’s practice. But J have often seen the most 
conclusive proofs that the free use of the coulter, par- 
ticularly in all stiff land, was highly beneficial to corn, 
in the early stages of its growth, and that no other im. 
plement could so well secure it against the effects of a 
severe drought. It is equally advantageous to various 
other plants—for instance, a friend of mine tells me that, 
during the late very dry weather he coultered his turnips, 
and they remained perfectly green, when every other 
pateh that he saw was much fired. Against these facts 
we have nothing but the theoretical reasoning on the subs 
ject of cutting the roots of growing plants. But plausible 
as itmay seem to manv, I must think that we should al- 
ways be guided and governed by the former, when we 
find any difficulty in reconciling them with each other.. 
That theré should still-be controversies in regard to al- 
most”every particular connected with the Indian corn! 
crop, so that the best methods of managing it are matters 
yet undetermined among us, is much to be regretted.’ 
Nor is: it less surprising when we consider, that at least 
in Virginia, corn has been our chief staple ever since the 
country was settled. Butignoranee of these best methods 
must'still be our portion, unless each eorn-grower of our 
country, instead of conceiting his own ways to be best, 
(as too many of us constantly do,) would impartially and 
diligently. pursue a course of comparative experiments 
between the modes most generally recommended, solely 
with a view to ascertain which was preferable. Then 
we might rationally expect soon to come at the truth: 
But when the competition among us is, not who shall 
first reach it, but who shall gain most praise as a corn- 
maker, and have his vanity tickled by hearing his practice 
called Mr. Such a one’s system, our case is almost hope- 
less. To this most ridiculous and culpable weakness we: 
may truly attribute the slow progress of our class in all 
these branches of knowledge, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, with which it is indispensable that we should make 
ourselves well acquainted before we can have any just 
claim to be called good farmers. But it would really 
seem as if the mere stirring up of the soil according to our 
own fancy, had a natural tendency to stir up, at the same 
time, all the seeds of self-conceit and vanity within us, 
in so great a degree, as at once to choke up every avenue 
by which the members of other professions and callings 
gain the knowledge requisite to carry on their own busi- 
ness successfully. We, Agriculturists—above all other 
men, are most apt, not only to content ourselves with the 
little we know of our vocation, but so to magnify that little 
in our own eyes, as vainly to imagine, that we have 
scarcely any need to consult the experience of others for 
the purpose of adding to our own stock. We pride our- 
selves upon all this, being, as it were, home-made, and 
scorn to import, being so courageously independant, as to - 
determine to live within ourselves. Thus it is, that thou- 
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sands upon thousands of us go on to the end of our lives, 
jn the same hum-drum way, and finish our-unenviable 
career, very little, if any wiser than when we began. The 
moral Physician who could cure us of this fatal distemper 
would do more towards making our profession what it 
ought to be, than all the books of Husbandry ever yet 
written, have heretofore done, highly valuable as many 
of them certainly are, for they never will be generally 
read and diligently studied, until this formidable obstacle 
be removed. Then only shall we be convinced that the 
man who never reads, is destined never to advanced much 
beyond the A, B, C of his profession, and will sink to his 
grave among the dronish, undistinguished multitude of 
those whe, living only for themselves, never add even a 
single particle to that vast store of useful knowledge so 
essential to the welfare of mankind—a store to which al- 
most every human being, having the free use of his senses 
and faculties, may contribute something, if he only feels, 
as he ought to do, that it is his sacred duty to endeavour 
most sedulously, to make such contribution. 

I have prepared two experiments with Irish potatoes, 
both of which contribute to confirm opinions deduced 
from my previous trials—The first was by planting in 
hills, the shoots from growing roots, after they were 6 or 7 
inches high. The ground was fresh, and of good quality, 
put not such as could be called rich: yet the produce 
was at the rate of 302 bushels per acre, of tubers more 
uniform both in size and shape, than any which I ever 
raised, either from whole or cut potatoes, in the common 
way, and there were fewer small ones among them—the 
general size being quite as large as usual. Indeed, | 
thought it larger, if there was any difference. The ground 
was worked twice with the hand hoe. In this method 
there is a manifest and considerable saving of seed, whilst 
the labor is not greater than that of the common modes, 
nor indeed, quite so great, while the produce is fully 
equal to any but that of my second experiment, which | 
now proceed to state. ‘This was made with the common, 
round, yellow potatoe, some of which had skins of a red- 
dish purple colour. J planted them whole, on. a’ leyel 
surface, about three inches deep, fifteen inches apart each 
way, and then covered them with dead vines of the Lima 
beans, garden-flags cut green for the purpose, and Jastly 
—iead grass scraped from the garden walks—the.whole 
forming a cover about five or six inches. thick.—This re- 
mained undisturbed, until the potatoes were taken up. 
The spot of land measured only twenty-four squere yards. 
and produced two and a half bushels of very fine rocts, 
which is at the rate of 5044 bushels per acre. It was an 
old strawberry-bed, so thickly matted with green ;sward 
that I had it spaded up Iast fall; and this spring, just be- 
fore planting, I scattered over it about a bushel and a half 
of the scrapings from a lime-kiln of shells burnt on the 
ground, which scrapings were chopped in previous. to 
planting the potatoes. J think I may safely affirm: that 
the produce would have been greater, but for five garden 
trees. One of these grew at each end of the bed, and the 
other three to the west, distant from it only the breadth 
of the garden-walk about five feet wide.—This is the third 
trial | have made of raising Irish potatoes in this way, 
and it has convinced me, thatit is by far the best method 
—both of saving land and labor, at the same time that the 
potatoes are certainly of equal, if not superior quality, 
and exceeding in quantity, any other mode yet tried amon 
us. To these advantages we must add, that it greatly 
improves the soil, and prepares it finally for any other crop. 

(To be Continued.) 





Tue Toracco ConvenTION. 


Ata meeting of the tobacco growers of Bedford coun- 
ty, Virginia, held on the 23d ult. the following preamble 
and resolutions were adopted. 

We, the Tobacco Planters of Bedford county, Virgi- 
nia, long deeply sensible of the anerous burdens under 
which that neglected branch of national industry is placed 
by the enormous exactiones, extortions, and unjust de- 
mands of foreign Governments, have, notwithstandind our 
great pecuniary sacrifices, silently but anxiously looked 
for action on the part of the Government in correcting and 
establishing her foreign policy upon such interchangea- 
ble principles as our rights and the demand of justice so 
loucly call for, So far we have looked in vain. The 
policy of our Government has been to establish friend- 
ship, comity, trade and traffic with all nations when it can 
be secured and maintained upon reciprocal principles. 


the policy or expediency of protective duties ; we go upon 
the broad principles of justice and right; here we present 
our claims, and here we defend them. It is really as- 
tounding that, not only ‘the ‘Tobacco Planters, but the 
Government should have so long submitted to a policy 
by which, from this atticle of our exports alone, a revenue 
is annually derived by foreign Governments. of thirty 
millions of dollars, when that from all our foreign imports 
is short of seventeen millions. Whiy should our labor be 
heavily and unequally taxed and burdened by foreign 
Governments, that are daily reaping from us the benefits 
of the admission of their products, comparatively without 
restriction? We regard a submission to such unjust bur- 
dens and impositious as incompatible with our free prin- 
ciples, as opposed fo justice, and assailing our national 
rights. We ask for an abandonment or change of these 
restrictions and monopolies ; if we are denied this, justice 
demands that we should levy a countervailing tax ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we are pleased to find, and cordially 
approve the organization of a Convention of Tobacco 
Planters, at the city of Washington, in May last, as calcu- 
lated to impart more instruction and efficient action upon 
this important and deeply interesting subject. ~ 

Resofbed, That our Representatives in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Senators requested, to use such exertions 
as in their wisdom are deemed advisable, so as to place the 
article of tobacco on as favorable a footing as any of our 
foreign importations, 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting appoint 
six (delegates to represent this county in the called Con- 
vention of Tobacco Planters, to be held in the city of 
Washington on the 15th December. 





Rectprocity.—A series of resolutions has been: introduc- 
ed into the Georgia Senate for instructing the Senators and 
requesting the Representatives of that State in Congress “to 
use their best efforts to have a law passed, at the ensuing 
session of Congress, to tax all Freneh wines, silks, and 
brandies, in proportion to the duty which they lay upon our 
tobacco in their ports.” 


TWO DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND: 

The packet ship Columbus, at New York, sailed from 
Liverpool on the 9th November. 

There isno important news. The papers are filled with 
comments upon the speech of the King of Franee, then just 

ublished. It was considered satisfactory: in all quarters. 

he tone of the public journals is extremely mild and con- 
ciliatory, and evinces a disposition to make every honorable 
concession for the purpose of preserving the peace of Europe. 

The effect of the speech upon the money market was ben- 
eficial, and consols, as well as other securities immediately 
advanced. 

The cotton market at Liverpool was less animated, though 


prices were firm. 
Liverpoot, Nov. 9, 1840. 


On the 6th inst. the supplies in the London corn: market 
were very large, but trade was dull even at previous rates. 
12,000 quarters of Irish oats were received during the present 
week, and of a better quality than usual. 
oa was dull—there has been a large arrival of American 

nd. 

Our own corn market (Liverpool,) although the supplies 
have been moderate, and we have received no grain or flour 
within the last three days fron abroad, there has been little 
business done. No want ofconfidence however was evinced. 

=e cotton market there has been less activity than 
usual. i 











BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Centre Market.—Prices on Saturday morning were as fol- 
lows :—Pork, from wagons, $6 per cwt.—Beef, $4,50045.50. 
Veal, qr. 874c to $1,124; Mutton, do. 50a624e; Lamb, 374a 
50c ; Pig, 25a374e ; Shoat, 50a624c; Roasters, each, 50a624 
cents; Turkeys, 624 cents to $1,50.—Geese, 624c; Ducks, 
per pair, 50a624 cts.—Chickens, do. 434a62¢ cts.—Rabbits, 
do, 25a374c.—Butter, print, 314a374c; do. roll, 18%a25.— 
Eegs, per dozen. 314 cents, — Potatoes, peck, 183; do. sweet, 
183; Turnips, 10a124.— Onions, 124.—Parsnips, 183.—Beets 
183.—Apples, 18%a374 cents per peck; do. dried, 35 cents. 
Cabhages, 3a8 per head; Cellery, bunch, 10a124 cents. 

Cattle.—The supply of Beef cattle in market during the 
week has been much smaller than for several weeks past, a- 
mounting in all to about 400 head. Some improvement in 
price has taken place, and nearly all that were offered have 
been taken at prices ranging from. $2,75a3,25 live weight, or 
$5,59a6,50 per 100 Ibs. nett. The price of Live Hogs varies 
re $6 for strictly prime down to $5,50 for those of inferior 
uality. 

Flour.—The sales this week of Howard street Flour from 





We deem it wholly unnecessary to enter intoa review of 


stores have been quite limited in extent as far as we are ad- 


vised, and at $4,75 for good common brands. We quote the 
store price at the same to-day, and the receipt price at 4,624. 
Sales City Mills Flour to-day at $4,514. 

Sales Susquehanna Flour to-day at $4,75. 

Grain.—On Tuesday sales of Pennsylvania wheats were 
made at 97a100c, and yesterday a parce! of red was sold at 
95ce. The closing of the Tide Water Canal by ice has sus- 
pended further receipts from that quarter for the season. We 
continue to quote Md. reds at 60a95c for inferior to‘strictly 
prime, with sales at all prices within the range. The sup- 
plies of old Corn have.pretty much ceased. On Wednesday 
sales of new Md. both. white and yellow, were made at 48c. 
To-day sales of new Md. white are making at 46a47c, and 
of new yellow at the same prices. No sales of Rye have 
come to our knowledge this week. The last sales were at 
50c for good Md. and at 75c for Pa. Oats have advanced in 
price. Sales of Md. on Wednesday at 31a32c. Yesterday 
sales of Md. were made at 52 cents,and of Va. at 30c. 
—There is a comparatively better supply at market to-day. 
Cloverseed.—We quote at $5a5,25, according to quality 
and the quantity taken. . 
Pork.—The supply of killed hogs has not been quite so 
large this week as last, and for the same qualities rather high- 
er prices have been obtained. We now quote the range from 
$5,25 to 5,75 per 100 lbs. according to quality. A sale ofa 
parcel not of strictly prime quality, but a good article was 
made this morning at $5,314. The principal ‘sales are at 
prices ranging from $95,25 to 5,50, and we would remark, 
that to bring $5,75 the quality must be strictly prime and 
guitable for family use. ; 

Sugars.—At auction on Thursday 66 bhds new crop N. 
O. were scld at $7,70a7,90. Also 30 boxes damaged brown 
Havana at $6,65a6,95, and 12 boxes damaged white do. at 
$7,10. At auction to-day the cargo of brig Frances Jane, 
from Porto Rico, consisting of 176 hhds. was offered, but on- 
ly 73 hhds. were sold at $7,50a7,95. At the same time 30 
bbls. part of same cargo, were sold at $7.40a7,50. 

Tobacco.—The receipts of Maryland this week being very 
light, and the stock on sale quite small, purchasers have had 
no inducement to buy, although there is a fair demand, and 
the article would find ready sale if here. The sales of the 
week have nearly equalled the receipts, and our quotations 
considered fully supported. The supplies for the season have 
almost ceased, and the market closes with a very small stock 
in the hands of agents. We continue to quote -inferior and 
common $425,50; middling to good $5,50a7 ,50 ;: good $8a8,- 
50, and fine $9a13. Ground leaf continues in fair demand 
at $5a8, and for superior parcels at $8,50al0—transactions 
limited for want of supplies. There is very little doing ia 
Ohio, of which the stock is quite small. Our quotations are 
well supported, viz. inferior and common at $4a4,50; mid- 
dling $5; good $5,50a6,50; fine red and wrappery $&al2¢ 
and prime yellow at $7,00a10.—The inspectionSpf the week 
‘comprise 295 hhds. Md., and 51 hhds Ohio—tatal 346 bhds. 

Wool.—A sale was made in the middle of the week of 
1500 Ibs. tub washed native in very handsome condition at 
36 cents on 6 months. as 

At New Orleans, on the 2d inst. the Cotton market closed 
Grm at the following rates: Liverpool ‘Classification.—Or- 
dinary 74a8; middling 8 3-8a84 ; middling fair 8% ; fully mid- 
dling fair 9; fair 93-8a9!; fully fair 98a10; good fair 10a 
11; good and fine 114al2; fancy crops 13; average lists 84 
a9, Flour, $4,624a4,75 for superfine, and the market clos- 
ing dull at this rate. 

At Richmond, Friday, Flour was $4,87 ; wheat no change. 
Owing to the bad weather, the receipts of Tobacco have been 
light—prices without change.—About 300 hhds of old have 
changed hands this week—prices not transpired. 

At Fredericksburg, (Va.) Friday, Flour was $4,60a5;— 
Wheat 95a103; Corn 42a45c; Oats 25a28c. 

New York, Dec. 12.—The sales of Cotton have been more 
active for a few days, so that for the week they amount to 
3800 bales, with an advance of 1-8a¢e; the sales of Upland 
and Florida are at 9al0ic, and of N. Orleans Qalle. New 
Corn sells at 50c ; 4000 bushels old Southern brought 53 cts. 
A parcel af'new crop Orleans Molasses sold at 3lc ; 60 hhds. 
Porto Rico at 28c, 50 Trinidad Cuba at 24c: ‘To-day, the 
sales of Cotton are 600 bales at full prices. The stock is cal- 
led now 3 0 bales. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 12.—The receipts of Flour having been 
light this week, and the open state of the navigation facilita- 
ting shipments, most of the factors are firm at $4,75 per bbl. 
for superfine Pa., at which rate sales to some extent have 
been made. Prime Pa. Wheat continues steady at 1002103; 
but little Southern received this week ; recepts of Corn have 
also heen light, and prices have been improved; old yellow 
Corn has sold at 47a48c ; new do 43a45, old. white at 45, and 
new at 40c. Oats brisk at 26a27c. Pa. Rve, prime 55c. 


FAMILY PONIES. 

For eale, 9 pair of large -ized bay ponies; very well looking and 
active; perfectly sound, and perfectly gentle. They go well in 
single as well as in double harness, and are as valuable for light 
farm work as in the carriage. They are sold only on account of 
the owner’s having no farther ure for them, and will be sold verp 
cheap. Apply to SAMUEL SANDS, American Farmer office. 

Aso, a few pairs of Pigs, cross of the Berkshire with the China 











(see remarks of Mr. Allen of Buffalo, on the value of this breed, in 
this veek’s Farmer,) beautiful animals, 7 weeks old, $10 a pair. 
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SALE OF VAUABLE STOCK, FARMING IMPLE- 
MENTS, CROP OF CORN, HAY, &e. &e. 
The subscriber will offer at public sale at OAKLAND FARM, 


44 miles on the Falls turnpike road, on MONDAY, the Q2th of 


December, (or, in case of rain, on WEI)NESD VY the 30th, posi- 
tively), ee STOCK, FARMING IMPLEMENTS, CROPS, &ec. 
ef said farm, consisting in part of 
Four horse WAGON and body, new Hay Carriage, &o. ; 
Market WAGON—'wo good CARTS—CORN SHELLER ! 
Horse and Thresher (single horse) Corn Orusher, Mill, &c.; 
New double HORSE ROLLER—Eastman’s patent STRAW 
CUTTER—Wheat Fan—Revolving Horse Rake ; 
A variety of large and light PLOUGHS, HARROWS, CULTI- 
VATORS, and smaller farming implements of all kinds ; 
HARNESS of every description ; 
Five FARM HORSES; 
One pair light CARRIAGE HORSES, perfectly sound and 
tle, and accustomed to light farm work ; 
Several half Ayrshire HEIFERS and CALVES; 
Several good COWS ; 
Several half Leicester EWES and SPRING LAMBS ; 
A flock of about 50 SELECTED EWES—25 of them in lamb 
fo an imported Leicesler Buck. (cost 20 guineas.;) 
About one thousand bushels CORN, in the ear; 
A quantity of HAY and STRAW, CORN-FODDER; 
TURNIPS (secured for winter.) ROHAN and MERCER PO- 
TATOES, &c. &c. . 
Also, a comfortable square built, light CARRIAGE, but little 
esed, with standing top, steps to let down, &e. with shafts and pole 
for one or two horses; will carry six comfortably, all under cover. 
Harness to ditto 
The articles will be arranged for examination on Friday and Sa- 
turday ing the the sale. 
Oaxtanp, Dee. 16, 1840. P. R. HOFFMAM. 


FOR SALE, CHESTER AND BERKSHIRE BOARS. 
Three fine BOARS, half Chester and half Berkshire, nine months 
eld.—The Chester breed has long been famous fur its excellency, and 
@ cross with the pure Herkshire is calculated to insure an excellent 
breed. —They will be sold at $20 each, deliverable caged if required. 
Apply to S. SANDS. d 1¢ 


CHOICE IMPORTED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber having determined to withdraw from farming, of- 
fers for sale his entire stock of valuable animals of different improved 
breeds, viz: 

DURHAM CATTLE (4 head) of the finest class, and purest pedi- 
gree,—a Cow, Bull and 2 Heifers, viz. 

The imported Short-horned Cow MISTLETOE, sent out by 
Mr. Whittaker: a boautiful strawberry roan, of large size and fine 
points Got by Edwin, see Herd Book, No. 1957. Dam Mulber 
ry (herd book, vol. 3, page 523;) she by Isaac, 1129, grand dam 

Whitworth, 1584; gr. g. d. by White Comet, 1582. a son of Mr. 

linge’ celebrated Comet, who was sold for 10U0 guineas. Maul- 
berry has the advantage, by but few cows in this coun- 

, of standing in the Herd Book in her own name, (vol. 3, page 
$33.) She wes calved 23d December, 1835, and is now in her 
prime, 5 old, and is in calfby the imported bull Llewellyn. 

NORTH POINT—a deep red, calved Sep'. 12, 1839, dam Mr. 
Whittaker's “Estelle,” sent out to thie country in the summer of 
1839, sire Sir Thomas Fairfax, the buil from whom Mer. Whitta- 
Ber was then breeding. Estelle was by Colossus, 1847, her dam Em- 

ress (see Herd Bouk, vol. 3, p- 372) by Imperial, 2151, gr. dam by 
avourite, 1030, gr. gr. d. by Lord Grantham's Snow Ball, 2648, 
ke. &e. Ke. 

NORMA—a strawberry roan heifer calf, calved June 18, 1840, 
dam Mistletoe, (above described,) sire the bull “Sir Robert,”’ sent 
eat by Mr. Whittaker, and sold to R. B. Lee, Esq. of Virginia for 
$700. Sir Robert is by Clarion, dam Bellflower by Sultan, 1485, 
ey Rolla, by North Star, 458, own brother to Comet, (Mr. 

ollings’ 1000 guinea bull ) Clarion was connected directly by his 
sire Young Sea Gull, with the North Star strain, and by his dam 
Clorinda with that of Comet. 

PICK WICK—a beautiful young Bull of a fine mottled red and 
white, bred by Mr. Shepherd, of Jefferson co. Va. calved Feb 3d, 
1839, and new 22 months old. His sire is the imported bull Dr. 
Berry, bred by the Rev. Henry Berry, and purchased at his sale. 
Dam the imported cow Daisy, by Gasnford, 2044, he by Thorp, 
2757, dam Caroline, by berg pany ry Dr. Berry is 
by Martin, 2279, and he by Belzoni, 1709, out of Rosanna by North 
Star, 459. Hiedam Minikin by Wharfdale, 1578, grand dam 
Minna by Nestos, 452, gr. g. d. Minerva |y Harold, 291, gr. gr. g. 
d. Mary by Meteor, 432, gr. gr. gr- g-dam Magdelena tred by 
Mr. Colling, by Comet, 155. 

AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE.—3 young Cowsand a Bull, 
imported under very favorable circumstances from Scotland.—Two 
Bull Calves, out of the above, calved soon aiter their arrival—and 
several one-half Ayrshire Heifers. 

Several fine country Cows, in calf to the Ayrshire Bull.—A flock 
of selected Ewes, in famb to an imported Leicester Ram (cost 20 

aineas.) Several half Leicester Ewes and Lambs, and a stock of 
frm Horses, implements, &c. 

For further information, apply on the premises, 44 miles on the 
Falls Turnpike road—er by letter (post paid) to SAML. SANDS, 
Aimerican Farmer office. P. R. HOFFMAN. 

Oantawp, Bartrimoas Co. Dec. 2, 1840. 

DURHAM CALVES. 

Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of exttion ot mopgrats prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
gear, ss of speed Sess. from ry “ are GOOD MILK- 
ens, bys any day, Suncays excepted, a 

‘ - hea Chesnut Hilt ‘arm, 
three. miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 














ef Ploughs & plough castings at 
piarge w'sct of bis eclobrated iyli 





AN IMPORTED SPANISII JACK FOR SALE. 
This jack was imported from the Island of Minorca, in the U. 8. 
ship Constitution, in 1838 ; he is between 144 and 15 hands high, 
isa dark brown, almost black; he is at present in Fairfax county, 
Va. but could be brought to this county in a few days, should a 
purchaser offer. Those of the same importation which have been 
sold brought $1500. Any gentleman wanting an animal of this 
description may not for years have an Opportunity of securing one 
superior to that now offered. The owner will sell him at his fair 
value, but his object in parting with him is not such as to induce 
him tosacrifice him. Offers addressed (post paid) to the under- 
signed will meet prompt attention. SAMUEL SANDS, 
de 9 American Farmer Office. 


TUSCARORAS. 

For sale, a Boar of the above brved, 14 months old, represented 
asa very fine animal, price $22, caged, deliverable in this city. 

Also, 3 Sows of the same family, 4 nonths old, $12 each. 

Also, pairs of another stock, 6 to 8 weeks old, $10 a pair. 

Also, | pair of sime age, another stock, very fine, $15. 

A 14-YEAR OLD BULL FOR SALE. 

He was got by a full bred Durham bull, raised by.Mr. Canby of 
Delaware, out ofa mixed Durha:n and Devon cow, is of fine size 
and form, beautifully marked with red_and white—he can be deliv- 
ered at any place on the Eastern Shore of this state at $75, or in 
this city at $80. de 9 S. SANDS, Farmer Ottice. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The Subscriber will receive erders for his fall littersof pure Berk- 
shire Pigs, bred from the stock of Cel. Bement and Mr. Lossing, 
ef Albany, N. Y., and importations from England. He will aleo 
have a few Tuscarora’s, bred from pure Berkshire and China stock. 
They will! be ready for delivery from Ist to 15th Oct. Address 
ag 12 JNO.P. E. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 


CHINESE TREE CORN—ROHAN POTATOES. 

100 bushels Chinese TREE CORN for seed 

50 do ROHAN POTATOES for do. 

Are offered for sale at moderate prices. Apply te 8&.SANDS, 
no 18 6t Baltrmore 

AG L COV ANTED. 

The subscriber wishes to purchase for a gentleman at the south, 

a COW of good points, young, warranted to bea good milker, and 

in calf by an Ayrshire, Devon, or Durham bull—the breed of the 

cow not material, proviced she is a superior milker—for which a 

fair price will be given. no 25 S. SANDS. 


8 or 10 Berkshire Boars, full bred, about 8 weeks old, 
for sale at $10 cach—Also, 

Grade Pigs, viz. 3-4 Berkshire 1-4 Neapolitan—3-4 Berkshire 1-4 

China, all very nana per pair. 

ALSO FOR SALE—BERKSHIRE PIGS, genuine breed, of 
the black spotted with white—price 20 to $25, according to age. 
Also, TUSCARORAS, a cross of the Berkshire on the China, at 
410a pair. Applyto d2 S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 


LIME—LIME. 


The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 
They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
— N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap 22. 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 

facturer, Grant and Elticott street, near Pratt st. in the rear 

of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Auxzions to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 
well attended in putting up, $150 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach's do. Chenoweth’s do, New York do, self 
sh»rpening do, Mnll-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, binge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat, Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 
$3Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc I4 


THRESHING MACHINES. 


The subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
ehines and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
warrant to be equal to any machine of the kind ever made in this 
eountry. 

He bas also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted for two horses to work on it at a time, these aleo were made on 
my premisea.—He has likewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy's horse 
powers & threshing wachines for sale. 

Horse powers and Threshing machines will be sold separately 
from each other if required. Also on hand his general assortment 
wholesale and retail, as well asa 
Gylindrical StrawCutters, cornshellers, 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
earts or lime Spreaders still on hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 


























first PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
—e above, a pair of sound, well broke and ha: 
RIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES.. 
April 29, 1840—1 y. 





ways on hand at retail. J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 
se 9. above Charles st. 











HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND 
The subscriber respectfully informs the 
gaged in manuficturing these celebrated machines ; they are 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to en = 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bus. 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the rom and one h 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked, Abus. 
Gant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, ag well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. Hig machi 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has ofteg 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered Comparative} 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly What the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 
The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man. 
ufacture Pl.ughs of every variety, and more particularly his tent 
the place of 
s 


HUSKER. 
public that he is now en. 


selt sharpening plough, which is in many places taking 

ploughs of every other kind. He also masufactures Martineag 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability 
has never been surpaseed. The subscriber being the proprietor ef 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern 

of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowe and 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar mode! made to order a 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 
Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish. 
ment. B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, 9 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. lv 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber having given bis attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in imp! oving the following articles :— 
A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden He is so well satip- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examim 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price of this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 
A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put io the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels o! wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $200. It occu 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requir’s » 
bout two third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it. 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Ma, 
Obed Hussey's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and hooped together. Ths 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perfora 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
sean the machine in operation at the south. 
The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Me 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, bv one man and one horse. 
A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt: d by farmers and mechanics to be the best: 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 2} feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
this sheft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ 
ent sp-eds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of this mae 
chine will weigh aout 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 
A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
alse forsawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant 
ling or boards, can be seen at my s!op in Lexington, near I.iberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thom.s Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost ¢15U. 
A machine for buring holes in the ground for posts, improved 
lately, and warranted to be a good article—Price $5. 
Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Artors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and cleag 
ing chisels for mortieing machines. 
The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics af 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib» 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto iste 
keep up with the times, ) an equal share of their patronage. 
Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charlies street, Balt 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop 
No. 29, Lexington, near Libertv-street. GEORGE PAGE, 


‘FULL BLOODED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, 
Out of imported stock, from # to 16 months old, probably equal t 











any of the same breed in the U. S. for sale at $100 to 125. Apply 
to lS 8S. SANDS, American Farmer Offica, 








